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Announcement 


Readers will recall the announcement in the Summer 
Journal of the plan for the Hyslop-Prince Fellowship in 
Psychical Research, to be awarded annually to a psychologist 
devoting himself to researches under the direction of the 
Trustees’ Research Committee. 


As a general policy it was decided to award the Fellow- 
ship on the basis of a national competition requiring, among 
other things, the passing of a comprehensive examination 
both in psychology and psychical research. The usual pro- 
cedure in the case of university and other fellowships is to 
announce them in the early fall, giving competitive exami- 
nations or collecting the necessary data about the candidates 
during the late fall and winter, and making the award in 
March. This procedure will in general be followed in the 
case of our own Fellowship. 


The time, however, being short, and the number of 
trained psychologists thoroughly acquainted with psychical 
research being exceedingly small, the Research Committee 
thought it best, during this first year, to appoint as Hyslop- 
Prince Fellow the one psychologist in the New York City 
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area who not only meets the necessary requirements but 
who is also available for appointment. This is Dr. Ernest 
Taves, known to our readers for his publications in the 
Journal and for his collaboration with Professor Gardner 
Murphy in experimental studies, reports on which have 
appeared in our own Proceedings and in the Journal of 
Parapsychology. Dr. Taves is a graduate of Columbia 
College, having received broad training in the natural 
sciences and in psychology. His master’s degree from 
Columbia was based in part upon an experimental study of 
ESP done with Professor Murphy. As a graduate student 
he took a variety of courses in social psychology, experi- 
mental and abnormal psychology, physiology and endocrin- 
ology, statistics, and the psychology of personality. His 
doctoral research was a study of the psychology of percep- 
tion done under the direction of Dr. John Volkmann. In 
the meantime Dr. Taves has been teaching in the Day and 
Evening Sessions of the College of the City of New York. 


He was Hodgson Fellow of Harvard University from 1938 
to 1940. 


Dr. Taves has an office at the A. S. P. R. headquarters 
where he is carrying out experimental studies of ESP, and 
reading systematically in the literature of psychical re- 
search, with special emphasis upon those classical studies of 
telepathy which suggest further research problems. Be- 
lieving that it is wise to keep psychical research and psy- 
chology as close together as possible, the Research Com- 
mittee has urged Dr. Taves to continue his contact with the 
Columbia University laboratory and to carry on experi- 
mental studies in normal psychology in collaboration with 
his former teachers at that institution. 


Fortunately Dr. Taves is able to work in close collabora- 
tion with Dr. J. L. Woodruff, who, as present Hodgson 
Fellow, is also working in New York, both at the City 
College Laboratory and at the A. S. P. R. 


It Follows from ESP 


J. B. RHINE 


Professor of Psychology, Duke University 


Note. The article that follows was mimeographed over a year ago 
and sent to a small circle of friends interested im the ESP research. 
I had not expected to PUBLISH an article verging so closely upon 
speculation—not at least for many years if, indeed, I ever did. But 
meanwhile the world has been changing considerably. There may 
soon be little time left for research in a field so remote from national 
defense—iittle time in which to get on to the job for which our 
efforts thus far have been merely an introduction. 


Accordingly, I am submitting the manuscript (along with the 
explanatory foreword that accompanied it when it first went out) 
and do so with less hesitation than followed it on tts first mission. 
But I extend the same cordial invitation to the reader to join with 
me in the long discussion (if he cannot join in the research itself) 
that will be needed to clarify the questions raised and thus initiate 
the finding of reliable answers for them. 


Foreword 


The summer of 1940 is a time for taking stock as to the 
value of the research in extra-sensory perception on which 
I have been at work. What is it worth? What does it 
mean? What value has it for man and his social institu- 
tions? It has taken more than ten years of my time and a 
considerable amount of time from others. Is it worth going 
on with, especially in these trying times? 


I have prepared this manuscript first of all to help me 
think things through for myself. But I realize that I can- 
not do this adequately without the critical help of others — 
of those who have participated in the research itself and of 
those who have followed it closely and thoughtfully for many 
years and have helped it in other ways than by actual 
experimentation. Accordingly I am sending copies of the 
manuscript to those who I think will be interested in the 
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questions raised and who will be able to judge the soundness 
of the logic used in answering them. If my thinking in this 
article is erroneous, I want so much to know what the error 
is that it does not matter how frankly it is pointed out, nor 
by whom; and I would like equally well to have further 
implications and significance which I myself have not yet 
been able to see, added to those which are discussed herein. 

This article is not, of course, for publication. It may be 
a long time before it will be advisable to publish such 
-material as this. To me the whole thing is tentative, and 
I am positively uneasy regarding pages 191 to 193 of this 
article but include them “at their own risk.” 


Basis for the Discussion 


Conspicuous by its absence from the literature about 
ESP has been discussion of what ESP means if it does 
occur. There has been hitherto no attempt made to char- 
acterize the importance of the phenomenon in terms of 
specific implications. What the consequences of the estab- 
lishment of ESP would be for psychology, for scientific 
thought, and for thinking and life in general has never as 
yet been made clear. Obviously it was unnecessary to do so 
until the occurrence of ESP was established. 


But since the publication of Extra-Sensory Perception 
After Sixty Years,’ which summarizes the achievements of 
all scientific researches on the topic, there is indicated 
sufficient progress toward acceptance of the ESP hypothesis 
to warrant going on. There is a special need, then, to 
formulate the logical consequences of the ESP findings in 
the interest (1) of clearer orientation of future research 
and (2) of recalling for the experimenter himself a view 
of the potential significance of his work. All too easily one 
becomes engrossed in interesting details or distracted by 
side issues, and the greater consequences may be neglected. 


The present discussion will, however, be based only upon 
conclusions that are regarded as experimentally established. 


1 Henry Holt and Co., New York. 1940. 
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That is, ESP will be discussed as it is known to occur, not 
as it might reasonably be supposed to occur when more is 
known about it. And only those characteristics of ESP 
which are reviewed in Part III of the book mentioned above 
will be considered. Because of the easy availability of this 
survey, there is no warrant for an extensive review here. 
In any case, this discussion can only be of interest to those 
who have to some extent followed the literature of the 
subject. 


Not only will the discussion be limited to ESP as we 
know it today, but it will be restricted equally closely to 
science in general as it is known today. We have to take 
our knowledge of the time as it stands. If we begin to 
make allowances of speculative character regarding possible 
future expansions of this field and that, we are soon lost 
in hopeless unreality. Perhaps every scientist envisages his 
field as reaching forward into larger areas of conquest. 
Several physicists, for example, when confronted with the 
problems raised by the results of ESP research, have sug- 
gested that while physics today has no established principle 
that exactly applies to results of this character, it may have 
one tomorrow. But if one takes advantage of the same 
speculative argument, he might well say, “But tomorrow 
it is equally possible that the ESP research will have results 
that will escape explanation by the physics of tomorrow.” 
After any such excursions, the return is always made to the 
strict reality of present experimental findings. It is ESP 
today, and physics today, and psychology today with which 
the issue rests. 


The experimental results which form the basis of the 
treatment to follow include the establishment of the occur- 
rence of ESP, without commitment as to its distribution, 
stability, or the regularity with which it can be exercised. 
Although it is an unconscious process, it is assumed to be 
subject to some volitional direction, as for instance in the 
choice of targets or stimulus objects; but nothing is assumed 
about the kind or class of persons who display it. Its under- 
lying psychological nature remains, like many another 
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mental process, a problem for future study and explanation. 
Finally, it is necessary to conclude that physical principles 
cannot account for the intermediation between stimulus 
object and percipient as they do in sensory perception. 
Insofar as spatial considerations go, at least, there seems 
to be no relationship between the results obtained and what 
would be expected on the assumption of a physical rela- 
tion.” Accordingly it is necessary to regard ESP as not 
subject to space limitations. (For a recent summary of the 
evidence, see Chapter XIII of Extra-Sensory Perception 
After Sixty Years.) 


Throughout this discussion, it should also be borne in 
mind that no mere logic, however free from fallacy it may 
appear to be, can offer assurance comparable to that afforded 
by a carefully controlled experiment. Accordingly, the pur- 
pose of these pages is not to establish, but to suggest. Since 
logic “travels light” it may proceed ahead of the slow 
train of experiment and furnish the necessary enlighten- 
ment for effective empirical action to follow; the reflective 
findings of this excursion may afford some rational guidance 
for the determination of future courses of action, indeed 
for the determination of whether and how far there are to 
be future courses of action. 


An Extra-Physical Order of Reality 


The first step to be undertaken in generalizing from the 
ESP research is that of recognizing an extra-physical order 
(zone, plane, realm, world, sphere, system, or the like) of 
reality. If it is regarded as established that in some respects 
the ESP process is spaceless (i.e., is not subject to limita- 
tions of physical space as we know it) and yet has the 


2It is difficult for the non-physicist in attempting to relate the results of 
ESP research to our knowledge of physics to distinguish clearly between what 
is established physical law and what is merely working hypothesis or unverified 
theory in the field of physics today. There is obviously no good purpose served 
by borrowing untested hypotheses from one field to explain the mysteries of 
another. Such use before verification amounts to sheer speculation. 
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capacity to produce identifiable results, it must follow that 
there is at least to that extent a condition or order of causal 
reality that is not in the accepted sense physical.” 


In addition to the experimental evidence of ESP in sup- 
port of the occurrence of a phenomenon unaffected by space 
relations, there is a great deal of supporting circumstance. 
First, spontaneous experiences of apparent extra-sensory 
character have always shown independence of distances 
and of spatial orientation. Further, in the very characteri- 
zation of the phenomena of ESP as mental or psychical, 
they are put in a class in which spatial characterization has 
never been effectively applied. Quite apart, then, from the 
experimental evidence, there is strong presumption against 
spatial limitation in ESP phenomena. 


While little is known about the extra-physical order 
inferred from the ESP results, its limits and potentialities 
are likewise unknown. Of greatest importance at this stage 
is the mere recognition of the fact that the traditional con- 
ception of a world-beyond-physics (spiritual, metaphysical, 
animistic) has something of an experimental basis—mini- 
mal though the inference be that is warranted from it. 


Beyond Time 


It can be argued reasonably that if a process is not con- 
ditioned by space, it would be independent likewise of time." 
The extra-physical order referred to above would be a time- 
less order inasfar as it is spaceless. All measurement of 
time and even the experience of time is in terms relative 
to the spatial order with which the sensory world is 
concerned. A process which escapes this spatial ordering 


3 It is recognized that modern physicists talk in their hypotheses about physical 
Processes within the atom that may be spaceless and timeless, but (first) this 
is still an unverified hypothesis and (second) it is sub-atomic. The experiments 
in ESP upon which the conclusion of space exemption is based are such as to 
afford no parallel with sub-atomic phenomena. The distances involved are miles 
and the measures of the most common type. 


* Relative independence, not absolute, is intended here both as regards space 
and time. Perhaps absolute independence could not be determined in any case. 
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escapes in the very act from the criteria by which time is 
made and measured. Whether we deal with the question in 
this way, as of the old order of physics, or in the more 
recent conceptions of a unitary space-time world, the result 
is the same. We have nothing left on which to base time if 
the process to be measured is not subject to spatial relations. 
If, then, the evidence for ESP and its independence of the 
space of physics is sound, it should be found to be equally 
independent of time as we know it and be capable either of 
going forward or backward in the sensory universe of 
time, thus giving effects that can be characterized as pre- 
cognitive and retro-cognitive. Events which have not yet 
happened in the universe of sensation could be perceived 
extra-sensorially, as could equally well events which have 
happened and left no memory. How this can be done or 
even imagined, is not the question. Certainly no one knows 
this any more than he knows how ESP occurs at all or 
what the ultimate nature of perception of any kind is. 


Conversely, it could be equally well urged that if pre- 
cognition were experimentally demonstrated, it would follow 
with the same logic that there must be an extra-physical 
order in which space relations do not obtain. There has 
been, it is true, little claim since the “days of prophecy” of 
the ability to foretell the future. However, the first syste- 
matic experiments, which were begun in this Laboratory in 
1933, have at last reached the point of warranting a tenta- 
tive conclusion, and a report in the Journal of Parapsychol- 
ogy for the coming autumn [This appeared in March, 1941] 
contains the conclusion that the evidence for precognition 
is such that at least there is no acceptable alternative 
hypothesis to explain the result. During the years inter- 
vening since 1933, there have appeared reports by several 
other experimenters which have stated similar conclusions. 
I refer to articles by Tyrrell and Carington. Unpublished 
work in this Laboratory by Stuart and another report by 
Hutchinson will in due time confirm the position taken. 
[The latter was published in the Journal of Parapsychology 
in 1940 and a report by Stuart has just appeared in the 
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same Journal.] Accordingly, the inferential argument pre- 
sented above in favor of precognition is reinforced by 
independent empirical results, and conversely, they consti- 
tute a confirmation by the same logic of the conclusion of 
the spacelessness of ESP. 


The progress outlined may seem comparatively small in 
view of the fact that so little is known of the spaceless, 
timeless extra-physical order that is indicated by these 
results. This order is and can be at present little more than 
an abstraction. There are, of course, the traditional concep- 
tions of such a world beyond the range of the senses in the 
various religions and philosophies. More recently there 
have been proposed hypothetical systems of thought intended 
primarily or incidentally to account for the phenomenon of 
precognition, such as those of J. W. Dunne, H. F. Salt- 
marsh, Oliver Reiser, C. G. Jung and my colleague, Helge 
Lundholm.’ However, barring for the moment any hypothe- 
sis which is not itself experimentally demonstrated or 
logically required, it must be conceded that the extra-physical 
activity under discussion belongs to territory that remains 
still to be explored. Toward this undertaking the hypotheses 
referred to will be of help in the planning of experiments. 


It has been argued by some that processes not within the 
familiar frameworks of space and time cannot be dealt with 
by science, but this argument can be readily dismissed with 
the reminder that any process which produces effects in a 
space-time system affords thereby the necessary evidence 
of its occurrence. Science is, for that matter, accustomed 
to dealing with realities by indirect approach. There is 
every reason, based upon past progress, to trust that the 
research of the future will reveal more fully the character 
of the order of reality to which it has introduced the 
scientific world. At any rate, to be discontented with a 
speculative answer is to encourage an experimental one. 


5 Dunne’s view is available in his book, An Experiment With Time ; that of 
Saltmarsh (in the Proceedings of the S. P. R., 1934) is reviewed in Tyrrel!’ s 
Science and Psychical Phenomena; Reiser’s in his The Promise of Scientific 
Humanism. Jung and Lundholm have not yet published their views. 
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Kinetic Action of Mind? 


Psycho-physical causation (or, in popular terms, “mind 
over matter’) has long been assumed by philosophers and 
psychologists who hold, like the intelligent layman, to a 
view of causal interaction between the mind and body. 
Such a view seems to be partially substantiated by the ESP 
research, at least so far as to show a causal interrelation 
between ESP and the subject’s nervous system. 

First, it has been shown that in the course of extra- 
sensory perception there is a point at which the effective 
process is an extra-physical one. Second, there is a transi- 
tion from this extra-physical to the physical activation of 
the nervous system somewhere in the chain of processes 
leading to the eventual response by the percipient.*° This 
transition from the purely psychical to the purely physical 
is necessarily causal in character and represents, then, an 
instance of psycho-physical causation. Just where the transi- 
tion point actually may be found is a matter for further 
inquiry and not of present concern. 

Whether or not the fact of this interaction is to be 
regarded as a confirmation of the mind-body hypothesis 
designated as interactionistic dualism will depend upon 
whether the conception of extra-physical order in the sense 
used here can be identified with the mind as a whole. It 
would seem very desirable not thus to extend its meaning 
until the evidence so requires. Also, “‘interactionistic 
dualism” is itself a conflicting expression if dualism is 
assumed to refer to two ultimately different systems. Ulti- 
mately different systems cannot interact; there would have 
to be some common ground or property or characteristic 
to permit interrelation, and this would unite the two systems 
as part of a more inclusive one. The position represented 
in this discussion, then, could be at best only a case of 
relative dualism, one also in which, so far as is known, the 
interaction is fragmentary. Nevertheless, again a dividing 
line has been crossed in the controversial area of general 


* This is not intended to imply that perception is passive; it is interactive. 
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psychology; at least one mental process is shown to be 
extra-physical and yet to have causal efficacy on a physical 
system—psychokinesis. 


The Extent of Psycho-Physical Causation 


It is a further consequence of the ESP research that 
the psycho-physical causation described in the section above 
is extensible to other physical systems beyond the periphery 
of the organism; that is, not only would the mental system 
of the percipient be expected to have a determinative influ- 
ence over the nervous system of the percipient, but other 
and more extended psycho-physical effects may be reason- 
ably expected. 


The first requirement of the logic of this step is an exten- 
sion of the Newtonian law which states that for every action 


in nature there is an equal and opposite reaction. Accord- 
ing to this law of reaction, as extended to the psycho-physical 
world, when a subject perceives an object, he does some- 
thing to it. This is readily seen in the sensory functions, 
as for example when a subject smells a perfume or tastes 
a substance. The chemical reaction involved in stimulating 
the sense organ is supposedly like every chemical reaction— 
one that involves and changes all the reacting components. 
If an object is touched the physical impact necessarily has 
an effect upon the stimulus object—an effect which could 
be, if it were necessary, measured. In the instances of vision 
and hearing, the reaction of the percipient is made, of 
course, with the reflected, emitted, or transmitted light 
patterns or sound patterns of the object said to be seen or 
heard. These light or sound patterns are themselves changed 
by the very act of receiving them; i.e., absorbed or other- 
wise converted by the retina or the ear, just as they changed 
the stimulus object in their radiation or reflection from it. 


To be sure, Newton’s law was derived solely from the 
physical world, but it represents a basic property of causa- 
tion itself. Now if causation is found not to be limited to 
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physical systems, but extends (as discussed above) across 
the psycho-physical boundary, it seems logical to suppose 
so fundamental a property of causation as the reaction law 
should hold also in the extra-physical order. We cannot, 
in fact, understand the participation of any causal unit in 
a reaction without this being itself altered in the process— 
by loss of energy or causal capacity. We need not know 
that the reaction is “equal” in a known quantitative equiva- 
lent in order to suppose that there zs reaction. Nor does 
“opposite” need to be regarded dimensionally. We are con- 
cerned here presumably with a general dynamic relation 
that encompasses all energetic or causal relations, physical 
and psychical. This generalization of Newton’s law has 
not, of course, the sanction that the law itself possesses. 
But the service of such a generalization here—that of 
pointing our thinking and research toward new inquiries— 
may require no greater sanction than it has. 

Turning, then, to the case of extra-sensory perception, 
there are three alternatives. One is to suppose that there 
is no causal relation between stimulus object and the percep- 
tion. But this would be to repudiate causation, the most 
basic law of nature, without which order and understanding 
appear impossible. The second is to suppose that there is 
causation and the object perceived in ESP does something 
to produce an effect upon the percipient, but that the law 
of reaction referred to above does not apply to the extra- 
physical order under discussion. That is, the object pro- 
duces its effect without being in any way affected in turn. 
But if there is, as was concluded above, psycho-physical 
interaction—if causal relations are continuous across the 
psycho-physical boundary—it is most reasonably to be 
expected that so basic a law of causality as the Newtonian 
law of reaction would continue to apply throughout the 
entire causal sequence. This is, in fact, the third possibility, 
which states that the object plays a causative part in the 
ESP effect and that in accordance with the law of reaction 
it is in some way reacted upon in doing so. In other words, 
the physical system of the object perceived (e.g. card) is 
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itself influenced in the course of the interaction involved. 
This, after all, is what would follow in keeping with natural 
law as we know it, and is incredible only to the extent that 
effects of such reaction have not been observed. On the 
other hand, they have not yet been investigated. 


If the inference of reaction upon the stimulus object is 
accepted, it follows that everything that is subject to ESP 
may be likewise subject to psycho-physical influence. In 
other words, this mental factor (in ESP) may exercise 
some sort of physical effect upon any system perceptible by 
extra-sensory means. There is no limit yet known if this 
is correct. 


But it is necessary to stress the fact that the psycho- 
physical effect under discussion, now assumed to be appli- 
cable to any object capable of serving as a stimulus for 
ESP, is still an hypothetical, unmeasured effect—that is, 
however good the logical requirement of such an effect 
may be, no such effect has been observed in the ESP tests. 
The question naturally arises then: Is there any reason to 
suppose that it can be measured, assuming that it occurs? 
There is a general working rule in science that anything 
which exists, occurs in some measurable amount; it is only 
a question of getting into the right posjtion with the right 
methods to make the measurements. 


Again circumstantial evidence has something to offer in 
this direction. (Such evidences are mentioned, not in the 
attempt to establish the point of the psycho-physical effect, 
but to orient it in more familiar terms.) It will be recalled 
that in certain of the earlier traveling clairvoyance experi- 
ments in which a hypnotized or entranced subject was asked 
to visit mentally a distant point and report what she saw 
(see the Backman experiments), there were sometimes 
observable physical effects at the point visited. The history 
of mediumship, with its frequent but usually dubious claims 
of telekinetic phenomena affords another common associa- 
tion of this character. The history of hypnosis and of 
abnormal psychology gives numerous instances of organic 
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effects for which there is no known intermediating organic 
structure between the volition of the subject and the blister, 
stigmata, or other organic change that is produced. These 
instances are all doubtful and afford no evidence, even cumu- 
latively regarded ; but they stand as familiar examples of the 
logically derived psycho-physical causation under discussion. 


Finally, there should be mentioned with reservation a 
long series of investigations conducted in this Laboratory 
with the express purpose of ascertaining whether or not 
any direct psycho-kinetic effect could be produced upon 
independent physical systems. The results of this research 
are not ready for final conclusions, but altogether it can 
be said that they are very interesting indeed and will be 
continued. Now, at any rate, the methods are available by 
which it should be possible to determine experimentally 
whether or not there is a psycho-physical influence of extra- 
somatic range. Mens agitat molem? Until the experimental 
work compels a decision, it is best to leave the question 
mark there, in spite of all the above logic. But there is at 
least no longer an excuse to leave the problem entirely to 
speculation or to the dark-room séance. 


But if the inference of psycho-kinetic causation repre- 
sents correct reasoning, even if no assumption is made about 
its extent, effectiveness, or its measurability (and none is 
made), a number of important possibilities are at once 
suggested. The causal role of mental process in evolution, 
particularly in Lamarckian inheritance, is one of these. 
Another of comparable character in the field of medicine is 
the question of the range of influence of psychogenic factors 
in health and disease and the possibility of faith-healing 
of organic disorder. It is problems such as these that make 
further information about the nature and extent of psycho- 
physical causation a question of the greatest practical 
importance. It should be repeated, however, that all that 
is inferable at this point is that psycho-physical causation 
occurs and is not limited, as far as is known, in the range 
of objects to which it is applicable. 


\ 
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ESP and Some Religious Concepts 


Most of the religions, many philosophical systems, and 
in some instances, even psychological theories of personality, 
have postulated or assumed an incorporeal part of the per- 
sonality variously called mind, soul, spirit, metaphysical 
self, etheric double, astral body, anima, psyche, and various 
other names. A general characteristic of the various views 
is that this soul represents an extra-physical self. The 
inference of an extra-physical order of reality based upon 
the ESP experiments contributes something to the support 
of this view, though it is more properly restricted to the 
particular processes involved in ESP. Precisely what it 
shows is that the extra-physical aspect of the classic con- 
cepts referred to has the support of experimental evidence. 
Beyond that it does not go. 


Again, it has been a general supposition regarding this 
metaphysical self that it is not subject to the ravages of 
time and the demands of space which result in bodily death; 
that is, that it possesses immortality. Here, too, the infer- 
ence from the results of ESP experiments has something 
to contribute. As a matter of fact, the extra-physical order 
of reality which escapes the limitations of time and space 
represents immortality in itself. Anything not subject to 
the criteria of time has eternity, and anything emancipated 
from the limitations of space has infinity.’ Accordingly, 
though it concerns only the ESP processes under study and 
not the entire human mental system, the extra-physical order 
effective in ESP appears, so far as it goes, to meet the 
technical requirements for this ancient belief. 


Again, the conception of the extra-physical soul, accord- 
ing to many systems of belief, includes the capacity to 
exercise influence upon the material world in some degree 
and manner, after bodily death. Obviously an incorporeal 
entity would require ESP ability for the acquisition of 


"There may, of course, be other spaces and times than those we know today. 
When and if such are found, they should be considered as relevant to these 
questions. 
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knowledge, and a capacity for psycho-physical causation in 
order to produce effects upon the physical world. If, then, 
ESP and psycho-physical causality are accepted, they afford 
a basis of possibility for the belief in question, and, of 
course, an invitation to experimental research on the prob- 
lem of survival of personal life after bodily death. 


In like manner, some application might be made of the 
ESP research and its derivatives to the explanation of the 
universal religious practice of prayer, the appeal to powers 
beyond those recognized as human. Three general requisites 
appear to underlie this practice as it is generally regarded: 
(1) there is commonly a specific personality, usually believed 
to be an incorporeal or divine being, to whom appeal is 
made, (2) it is believed that this personality can bring 
about some unusual result, one that is beyond the normal 
recognized human ability to do, and (3) that it is possible 
for the personality to whom the prayer is directed (who, 
as a non-corporeal being, lacks sense organs) to be able to 
know thoughts and other events extra-sensorially. 


Taking these three requirements in reverse order, a 
three-point congruence is shown with the ESP findings and 
deductions. ESP supplies the principle need for require- 
ment (3) above. In a measure, at least, the psycho-physical 
causation principle would hypothetically fill the requirement 
(2) above; how well, it remains to be seen from careful 
and exhaustive investigation. And the inferred occurrence 
of an extra-physical order provides something in common 
with the requirement of (1), in that both assume an extra- 
physical order, a mental world beyond space-time criteria. 


The parallel drawn above is not a good one because to 
make it effective would require extensions of present 
knowledge that would be quite speculative. It proves noth- 
ing, and may even seem far from plausible in the connec- 
tions indicated. It is only the importance of any such 
possible relation that compels the attention here given. All 


relations are naturally obscure at such an imperfect stage 
of relevant knowledge. 
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Comparably speculative would be the reflection that the 
sum total of the individual extra-physical components of 
the human species, at least, the grand psychical background, 
might constitute what men have variously called World 
Mind, Great Spirit, Cosmic Consciousness, God, Creator, 
the Psychic Reservoir, the Absolute, or the Soul of the 
Universe. It is not inferable that there is any such psychical 
universe or continuum; it may be, since there are the ele- 
ments of it. At any rate, here is a trail worth following 
for those of us who would like to have more light on our 
universe. 


Ethics and ESP 


One final derivation, among the many that remain, will 
be drawn; namely, the bearing of the ESP research upon 
ethics. In passing over the practical consequences of 
extended perceptual powers, we are avoiding the danger of 
making speculative and unnecessary assumptions about the 
reliability of ESP, assumptions that cannot at this time be 
safely made. In discussing the bearings of ESP upon ethi- 
cal principles, there need be no assumptions made as to the 
nature of ESP as a practical instrument, since it is only in- 
directly, in its bearing upon the nature of human personality, 
that its relation is considered here. 


In the past, ethical systems have evolved out of the con- 
ceptions of man’s place in nature current at the time. When 
man was the pawn of irate divinities, the code of conduct 
was one of appeasement. Under a doctrine of heavenly 
rewards for the good life, the code was based on the earn- 
ing of credit. Under various philosophical systems, the 
derived ethics reflected definitely the conception that was 
held regarding the place of human personality in the 
universe. 


The essential core of an ethical code reduces in effect 
to some such formula as “Do A in order to attain to B.’” 


8As a consequence of some criticism on this, I would consider as a substitute: 
“Be A in order to attain to a state of B.” 


= 
a 
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For A may be substituted whatever is, for the period and 
place, socially desirable conduct; and for B, the all-important 
motivating goal or attractive force by which the particular 
ethical system is energized. In our modern day this motiva- 
tion seems to be in a state of confusion. We have many 
speculations and traditional beliefs about what the driving 
power of our ethical code should be, but nothing as yet that 
has the irresistible force of attraction that sound scientific 
knowledge invariably gives (as, for example, such as leads 
one to take his anti-typhoid injections). 


The argument from the ESP research that bears upon 
the ethical formula is that the findings will seriously affect 
our conception of the nature of human personality. The 
mere fact that men have additional powers, however frag- 
mentary, powers which they did not previously know about 
in a way that they could accept; powers which they have 
in ages past customarily ascribed to the supernatural; 
powers of mind which afford possibilities of a hitherto 
unrealized degree of domination of both the organic and 
environmental setting—is bound to alter the goals of life 
and determine, when fully accepted, the driving power of 
whatever course of conduct it may be tied up with. The 
philosophy of life and action that springs from an experi- 
mental basis of knowledge, whatever it may be in terms of 
social desirability, will at least have all the force and 
sincerity and sanction which those other practical deriva- 
tives of the sciences—engineering, agriculture, education, 
and sanitation—have come to possess in modern civilization. 
In short, the more authoritative the factual basis upon 
which a course of conduct is determined, the more com- 
pelling the ethical formula that results. 


Reservations 


At the start a scientific explorer never knows more than 
that logically he should expect a certain result. The head- 
light of reasoning thus illumines the roadway of empirical 
inquiry, but nothing is scientifically established without 
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experimental verification or its equivalent in other objective 
fact-finding methods. Yet without such advance light on 
the potential bearing and probable outcome of his work the 
scientist would be a blind grubber indeed, and his discoveries 
determined by accident. 


To share these forward glimpses with his fellows is, 
however, often a rash procedure, since they will too often 
appear (as doubtless these will to many) fantastic or 
ridiculous. It is necessary to keep in mind their precise 
character as tentative (perhaps erroneous) deductions from 
the results already found, intended to serve as hypothetical 
answers to important human problems still unsolved by 
science, as trial relationships which need repeated verifica- 
tion before their final acceptance. 


It is from such a review of implications that the research 
worker draws his main inspiration. For it is the apprecia- 
tion of the great value of his findings in their ultimate 
application that gives his work meaning for him, endows 
it with social significance, and prepares him for the long 
grind, the “labor and the wounds.” 


= 


Further Proxy Sittings with Mrs. Leonard 
LYDIA W. ALLISON 


The circumstances under which the following proxy 
sittings with Mrs. Osborne Leonard’ were held make the 
normal explanation of certain passages extremely doubtful, 
especially as they occur in a record which on the whole is 
often relevant. I was not acquainted with Mr. Francis Blair 
(pseudonym) for whom I acted as sitter, over 3000 miles 
from his home, and I knew very little about him. I made a 
note of such scant information as I possessed concerning 
him when I agreed to attempt the sittings, and through a 
curious combination of circumstances, which will be stated 
later, my information in one important instance was defi- 
nitely wrong. The results of the sittings, as far as I could 
judge, were vague and unsatisfactory and some of the 
medium’s statements, which later proved to be correct, 
appeared at the time to border on the absurd. 


Telepathy from Mr. Blair becomes a purely speculative 
explanation. In common with several other Americans for 
whom I have been the proxy sitter with Mrs. Leonard, he 
could have had no idea when the sittings would actually 
take place. Mrs. Leonard arranged my dates after my 
arrival in England. It has been my custom for many years 
to let my proxy sittings with Mrs. Leonard follow largely 
their own course. I tried to continue sittings for those 
Americans for whom a successful beginning had already 
been made and occasionally I attempted an experiment for 
a new sitter. But it made no particular difference to me in 
which order the sittings were given. 


In these sittings I followed a method frequently used 


with Mrs. Piper. I presented a new article at the end of the 
previous sitting and asked “Feda” (Mrs. Leonard’s control) 


1 Mrs. Gladys Osborne Leonard is the celebrated medium often referred to as 
the English Mrs. Piper. Voluminous accounts of her work may be found in the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, available in many public 
libraries and at the rooms of this Society. 
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if she would try the next time to get in touch with the person 
to whom it belonged. But even when “Feda” agreed to such 
a proposal, she might open the next sitting by saying, e.g.: 
“ “Mrs. Buddy’? is here but has decided to let the ‘girl’ have 
the floor today. She likes to help young people.” And I 
would make no objection. 


After the first few years of personal sittings with Mrs. 
Leonard (1923-1926) I had become more interested in trans- 
ferring some of my appointments to other Americans visit- 
ing in London. This gave me the opportunity to act as 
recorder. Evidence when thus obtained was far more impres- 
sive and could be more objectively evaluated. I was of 
course aware that there are many advantages in a long and 
regular series of personal sittings at not too close intervals, 
but this was out of the question for me during my brief 
visits in England. When about ten years ago Mrs. Leonard 
(for good and sufficient reasons) decided not to take any 
more new sitters, I was at an impasse. I wanted fresh 
material for Americans unknown to Mrs. Leonard and prac- 
tically strangers to me. I knew that first personal sittings 
with Mrs. Leonard were not generally considered on a par 
with later ones. But a friendly rapport had by this time 
been established between “Feda” and myself and I hoped 
first proxy sittings would be easier than first personal ones. 
In any event Mrs. Leonard was spared the strain of having 
to face a stranger. There was also the advantage that she 
would have no opportunity to gain a normal impression of 
the person for whom the sitting was being held. And I 
expected to continue with further sittings in each case if 
the first sitting was at all encouraging. 

I therefore told ‘“Feda” that I would like to place an 
article in her medium’s hand and requested her to please 
try and get something about it. At first “Feda” was not 
very cordial to my proposal, explaining that she was “no 
good at that.” But I coaxed her along with “Just try, it 


2“Mrs. Buddy” (E.L.T.) was the communicator in Dr. John F. Thomas’ 
series of sittings. See his Beyond Normal Cognition, B.S.P.R., 1937, and 
Proxy Sittings with Mrs. Leonard, by Lydia W. Allison. Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
XLII. 1934. pp. 104-145. 
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doesn’t matter.” Under these circumstances I have obtained 
a considerable amount of striking and detailed material, 
appropriate to the persons for whom the sittings were being 
held, and not easily applicable to anyone else. 

Concerning ‘“Feda’s” stereotyped “evidence” and her 
digressions, which occur in these as well as in most other 
first Leonard sittings, they can best be described by quoting 
a passage from A Further Report on Sittings with Mrs. 
Leonard*® by Mrs. W. H. Salter, who has made an extensive 
study of the Leonard mediumship: 


“There can be little doubt, I think, that when Feda 
is at a loss, when for one reason or another she is not 
able to get any genuine impressions of a supernormal 
character, sooner than remain silent she resorts to what 
may be termed her ‘stock-in-trade,’ and pads freely. 
She frankly recognizes this tendency herself (although 
she puts the responsibility for it upon the communi- 
cator ), alleging in excuse that unless a free and more 
or less continuous flow of communication can be estab- 
lished, the stream is apt to dry up entirely.” 


I made it a rule that the articles, which were generally 
arranged for by Mrs. T. C. Guinan, office secretary of the 
Boston Society for Psychic Research, must have a definite 
association with the person it was desired to put “Feda’”’ in 
touch with. Mrs. Leonard’s own attitude, as well as “Feda’s,” 
has from the beginning been solely to “help people.” I once 
asked her, “Why have you given your life to this work?” 
“Because I believed in it and thought it worth while,” was 
her answer. Thus it seemed the chances of success would 
be greater if I cooperated with Mrs. Leonard to the extent 
of insisting on a raison d’étre for the sittings which would 
correspond to her own way of thinking. 


Mr. Blair was a member of the Boston Society for Psychic 
Research. Early in 1937 Mrs. Guinan, who had taken sit- 
tings with Mrs. Soule for Mr. Blair, asked me if it would 


3 Proc. S.P.R. Vol. XXXII. 1922. p. 8. 
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be possible to take some proxy sittings for him with Mrs. 
Leonard, if | went to England again in the summer. Mrs. 
Guinan thought we might get some cross-references. Mr. 
Blair’s sittings had been limited to mediums in America. I 
agreed to try but warned her it was always a gamble. Mrs. 
Guinan wrote to Mr. Blair, who was very interested in her 
suggestions. When my plans for ‘sailing were settled I 
wrote to Mr. Blair on April 10, 1937, requesting him to 
send me an article intimately associated with his wife, but 
of no intrinsic value. He replied, “Mrs. Guinan has an 


object that exactly answers the requirements and I am ask- 
ing her to send it to you.” 


As already stated, I was not acquainted with Mr. Blair. 


Before sailing on June 2, 1937, I made the following note of 
what I knew about him: 


I think, but am not certain, that Mr. Blair is a lawyer 
because I remember reading his name in the New York 
Times as being on one of the President’s Committees. 
I recognized the name as a member of the B.S.P.R. 


When I returned from England last September 
(1936) Mrs. Guinan gave me a summary of what had 
happened at the B.S.P.R. during my absence. She told 
me that Mr. Blair, with his son and daughter, had called 
at the rooms of the Society. She also said that Mr. 
Blair was one of her proxy sitters with Mrs. Soule and 
that his wife had died as the result of a riding accident. 


On September 30th, 1937, after Mrs. Guinan had retyped 
the records of the sittings in our regular form for annota- 
tion, I sent them to Mr. Blair and wrote as follows: 


“Enclosed are the records of the two Leonard sittings 
I took for you this summer. I hope you will find they 
contain some good evidence. But even if they are not 
successful I have a feeling that ‘Feda’ actually got 
some hold, which she may have dramatized, because I 
had a sense of reality during the sittings in the way 
the messages were given. Even with some of the 


| 
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Leonard sittings there is a feeling of deadness occa- 


sionally. But this was decidedly not the case in your 
sittings.” 


A few days later I received a reply from Mr. Blair in 
which he expressed his gratification with the sittings and 
said the records contained some excellent points which he 
thought eliminated telepathy from the sitter. 


From this point on I shall drop qualifying terms and refer 
to “Feda” and to the “communicators” as being exactly 
what they represent themselves to be. 


At the close of a sitting with Mrs. Leonard on July 17th, 
1937, at Tankerton, Kent, England, I said to Feda: 


“Feda, before you go, will you take this in Gladys’ 
hand a moment and ask Mr. Ned and the ’Fessor* to 
help with it at my next sitting?” [While saying this, I 
placed a small, round vanity case (which had belonged 
to Mrs. Blair) in the medium’s hand. It was an inex- 
pensive white metal case that might have belonged to 
any woman or girl. | 


“All right, Mrs. Lyddie. They says they will. All 
right.” 


Record of Sitting with Mrs. Leonard, July 20, 1937, at 
Tankerton; recorded in shorthand by the sitter, 
Lydia W. Allison. 


Note by L. W. A.: In this record I have omitted some generalities, 
unverifiable material, and repetitions, which Feda related to “the 
lady with the case.’ Some wrong statements are also omitted, but 
these are summarized at the end of the record. All passages included 
are given in full. Feda’s peculiarities of diction are retained. Where 
necessary, changes have been made to preserve Mr. Blair’s anonymity. 
These changes have not altered the substance of the record; some 
passages, however, have lost in evidential value. 


*“Mr. Ned” and the “’Fessor” have both purported to communicate in my 
sittings since 1924. Feda has often explained “they help the new ones.” 
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[Mrs. Leonard sat down in a straight-backed chair, went 
into trance, and after a minute or two began making whis- 
pering sounds followed by short whispered sentences. Feda 
then announced her arrival with animated greetings of 
“Good morning, good morning,” etc. | 


FEDA 
[Explanatory Notes in brackets] 


Has somebody been asking you 


about another lady, not Mrs. 
Buddy, somebody older than Mrs. 


Buddy? 


ANNOTATIONS BY Mr. BLAIR 


[My own comments preceded by 
initials | 

Note by L.W.A.: Mrs. “Buddy” 
died in 1926 at the age of 48; 
Mrs. Blair died in 1928 at the 
age of 37. If Feda is here refer- 
ring to the owner of the vanity 
case, she makes a false start. 
But Feda has repeatedly said she 
is not good at ages. In a later 
sitting for Mr. Blair on January 
17th, 1938, after Feda had already 
made a large number of state- 
ments appropriate to Mrs. Blair, 
she returned to the age of the 
“lady,” thus: 


“This lady that I am talking 
to all the time, the lady with the 
case, the lady I am talking to is 
very young herself, though she 
was not in the primes when she 
passed over. She is younger than 
her years. I feel that when she 
was on the earth she would be 
like a girl in a way. She wasn’t 
a girl in years but she could be- 
have like one, especially to him.” 
L.W.A.: “Feda, what do ‘you 
mean by the primes?” “The 
primes is 30 or 35. When they 
are between 40 and 50 I calls 
them the middles.” 


Mr. Blair’s annotation to the 
above statement is: Mrs. Blair 
was 37 when she died. She looked 


Mrs. Lyddie, I feel you would 
be in touch with a man; I| feel 
you have had some link with 
him. I do not feel these is quite 
ordinary people. I feel they seem 
to be not quite ordinary within 
themselves. 


The lady was a very strong 
character, the lady that passed 
over. She wasn’t always shouting 
about it, not making fusses about 
it, but underneath she was very 
strong. 


I do not think it was an acci- 
dent that took her over. I feel 
rather a quick exhausted feeling. 
I would think she had had some 
kind of physical trouble, not like 
that girl. [The girl here referred 
to died as the result of a tragic 
accident which Feda described 
in a remarkably vivid manner in 


another one of my proxy sittings. 
L. W. A.] 
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much younger. The description 
here would be considered very 
characteristic of her by those 
who knew her. 


Mrs. Allison had been in touch 
with me by correspondence. 


Mrs. Blair was a woman of 
strong but restrained character. 


Correct as to Mrs. Blair’s 
death. Her last illness was short 
and exhausting. She did not die 
as the result of an accident. Note 
that Mrs. Allison had been under 
the mistaken belief that there 
had been an accident. 


Note by Mrs. T. C. Guinan: 
I inferred from the Soule sittings 
I had taken for Mr. Blair that 
Mrs. Blair had died as the result 
of a riding accident and I told 
Mrs. Allison so in September, 
1936, as she has already stated. 
I never saw any of Mr. Blair’s 
annotations on the Soule records 
that I sent him. That is why I 
drew some wrong inferences. 
When I retyped these Leonard 
proxy sittings for Mr. Blair in 
September, 1937, Mrs. Allison 
and I both felt very discouraged 


I felt different conditions alto- 
gether when she came near me 


and tried to get near me just then. . 


I feel she would go like that 
[breathing heavily]. Oh-h-h-h! 
Like that! Wait a minute. (Sotto 
voce: Mr. Ned, I know you are 
trying to help me.) I do not think 
she was always doing that. It was 
a peculiarity of her last days. I 
can’t breathe as easily as I would 
like to. She had a condition for 
about five days before she passed 
over that was rather different 
than what she had before. 
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5 Evidence of Identity, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London. 1939. p. 24. 
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about them, especially Feda’s 
description of Mrs. Blair’s death 
and the silly passage “he changed 
his name.” On her next visit 
to Boston Mrs. Allison told me 
that Mr. Blair had called on her 
in New York recently and ex- 
plained that Mrs. Blair had died 
in the manner described by Feda 
and that it was he who had been 
in the riding accident described 
in the Soule records. 


The breathing was difficult in 
the last illness only. About five 
days is correct. 


Note by L. W. A.: I have often 
been surprised by Feda’s ability 
to give an unhesitating and ap- 
propriate description of the man- 
ner of death of the communicator 
regardless of whether the sittings 
were personal or proxy. My ex- 
perience coincides with a state- 
ment made by Mr. Kenneth 
Richmond® which is as follows: 


“Tt is an interesting fact that 
Mrs. Leonard is very often 
correct in giving details, more 
or less precise, about the nature 
of a deceased person’s last ill- 
ness or the manner in which 
death took place.” 

Mr. Richmond goes on to say 
that when correct evidence is 
obtained of the circumstances of 
death when the sitter had no 
knowledge of the nature of the 
last illness (or, as in my case, 
an entirely mistaken impression), 
any theory that the medium is 
presenting knowledge somehow 
acquired from the bereaved per- 


~ 
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Isn’t someone with a letter W 
connected with her? W comes 
very close to her. Mrs. Lyddie, 
sometimes with a new person I 
have to ask the question. I say 
it like a question, so they will get 
it back again, so they will say it 
themselves. I do not want the 
sitter always to keep answering. 
If they know and say “Yes,” it 
helps. It gives the communicator 
a chance, do you see, of knowing 
what I have got from them and 
what I haven’t got, when I ask a 
question like that. Have you got 
that? 


L.W.A. Yes. 


This lady would be strong; she 
got a strong constitution, she had 
had. Even though she had little 
things, she seemed to have kept 
very well, the great part of her 
life. Then she seemed to get 
exhausted. 


Isn’t someone called Abram, 
Abe? I’m getting a funny name, 
a name very closely connected ; 
and another name, Larrimore— 
Larrimore. That’s not an ordinary 
name. It is a name you may not 
know, but very much connected 
with her life. This is not a girl, 
not a young lady. She is an older 


® Hutchinson & Co., London. 1935. ° 


son has to depend on a much 
extended hypothesis of telepathy 
for which no reliable evidence 
exists. Mr. Richmond quotes four 
such instances from Nea Walker’s 
book, Through a _  Stranger’s 
Hands.® 


W could stand for Mrs. Blair’s 
brother, William. 


Mrs. Blair had a strong consti- 
tution. Except for a major but 
successful operation about three 
years before her death, she had 
kept well the greater part of her 
life. Her last short severe illness 
could be described as exhausting. 


I cannot place Abram or Abe. 


Larrimore may possibly be an 
attempt at Mrs. Blair’s maiden 
name—Loren. 
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lady, mature, and I feel you will 
link up with someone who wants 
to hear about her; and he is 
anxious to hear. 


Do you know, has she got a 
daughter on the earth? But her 
thoughts go to a man as well as 
the daughter, and it is someone 
she is helping and wants very 
much to help. It is someone the 
daughter knows very well, and 
the daughter would like help for 
him. The daughter knows some- 
thing about these psychic things. 
She could be psychic; later on she 
will get things from her mother. 
Later on. 


This lady that’s passed over 
knows something about this sub- 
ject too. Feda sees she got some- 
thing to do with books, or the 
daughter got something to do with 
books. I feel paper round. I am 
just trying to get this. 


This lady didn’t lead a dull life 
when she was on earth. She had 
had a bright interesting life, and 
though there were times when 
she liked to be quiet I feel very 
strongly she had been about and 
met many people. 


Oh, has a man passed over be- 
fore her that was important to 
her? You needn’t answer, because 
there was. He went to the spirit 
world many years ago. Now this 
was not an old man; a young man 
or a man in his prime; and she 
was very glad to see him again. 


Mrs. Lyddie, I am getting a 
period 1930. .Was something 
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We have three daughters. The 
youngest one has studied some 
psychology and knows a little 
about the literature of psychical 
research. I have, however, never 
discussed these experiments with 
any of my children. 


Note by L. W. A.: I knew that 
Mr. Blair had a daughter. 


Mrs. Blair and I had discussed 
psychical research occasionally 
before her death. 


The same youngest daughter is 
a student. 


Mrs. Blair led an active, happy 
life and knew many people. 


Mrs. Blair’s father died in his 
prime many years ago. 


Mrs. Blair died in March, 1928. 
This is as near as I can come to 


about 1930? I get two years, first 
1928, then 1930, and then I get 
the month of May, as though 
something very important hap- 
pened in the month of May. More 
things than one. Have you got 
that clear—1928 and 1930, and 
the month of May? 


L. W.A.: Yes, Feda. 


This lady is very young within 
herself, and she got vivacious— 
wait a minute. (Sotto voce: Mr. 
Ned, what is it? —vivacity — 
vivacity. ) 


The daughter has been wearing 
something here, round her neck, 
lately, belonging to this lady, and 
the lady likes it, and she wants 
her daughter to wear them. It 
would not be suitable to wear 
always, but she would like her 
to wear it when she can. Like 
within the last couple of days 
she has been thinking about these 
things that I am telling you about. 


[At this point in the sitting 
Mrs. Leonard, in trance, picked 
up the little vanity case which I 
had placed on the table. L. W. A.] 


This lady was fond of nice 
clothes; she was fond of nice 
clothes and nice things. I think 
she would think quite a bit of 
what she would put on. 


Oh, is she interested in a doc- 
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finding anything relevant in these 
dates. 


Mrs. Blair had an enthusiastic 
nature. 


This paragraph is entirely cor- 
rect and very good indeed. Our 
youngest daughter has “lately” 
been wearing at times “round her 
neck” some pearls I had given 
her mother as a wedding present. 
This particular daughter is said 
by all to be very much like her 
mother. I also gave the other 
girls articles of Mrs. Blair’s 
jewelry but saved these pearls for 
this youngest daughter. Her 
debut was about six months be- 
fore this sitting, and it was then, 
on suitable occasions, that she 
began wearing the pearls. 


Mrs. Blair “was definitely fond 
of nice clothes and nice things. 
She could be content to do with- 
out something entirely, but she 
did not want anything unless it 
was very nice. 


I cannot give a certain applica- 
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tor? I do not get a relation, but 
I feel he is a doctor, and she had 
known him, and the lady had a 
personal interest in him. He 
would be called Doctor. I do not 
know that he cuts people to pieces, 
but he is called Doctor. 


Does she know someone—near 
this lady is coming, very near this 
lady, an initial F. It comes very 
close to her, an initial F, awful 
close. It concerns her. I do not 
know if she was called that, but 
I want you to put that very near 
her. It isn’t Father. Is there a 
letter B to do with her? Because 
I see a big B. I get a feeling the 
name beginning with F is not 
quite an ordinary name, not an 
ordinary form. Suppose I say 
Florence. It isn’t Florence, but 
the F would stand for Florrie. 
But I see a big B by her. 


Now I can’t quite get that. 
This lady is on the other side, as 
if I want to do things, and I get 
a happy feeling. I feel she was 
happy on the earth, unless she 
was ailing. I feel as though she 
was a mover, as though she was 
full of ’*thusiasm — enthusiasm. 
She feels as if “I am going to 


do a lot over here. I know I 
will.” 


This lady was tired when she 
passed over. She had a good 
constitution. Though she looked 
strong, she looked well, I think 
she was one of those people who 
make herself look well. Her heart 
wasn’t very strong. 
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tion here. Like most families, 
however, we were on friendly 
terms—in fact, very friendly 
terms—with two or three doctors. 


Of course my initials are F. B. 


Note by L.W.A.: “Francis 
Blair” is a pseudonym. The 
changes made in this paragraph 
correspond to Feda’s statements 
in every particular. The two let- 
ters given by Feda are the two 
initials of Mr. Blair’s real name 
in the correct order. He has no 
middle initial. Feda’s feeling that 
the name beginning with “F”’ is 
not quite an ordinary name is also 
correct. With the change of one 
letter, as in Francis, Mr. Blair’s 
real Christian name becomes a 
woman’s name. 


Mrs. Blair was enthusiastic and 
I know she was happy. 


While Mrs. Blair looked well 
and appeared to have a good con- 
stitution, yet after her death one 
of the doctors thought she might 
have had an unsuspected heart 
weakness or defect for years. 
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Was she fond of sitting in a 
garden where there was trees and 
things? I feel as if 1 am going 
out in the garden and I like to sit 
there, and if I can’t go in the 
garden I can sit somewhere where 
I can see it. 


What does she mean, she has 
met people in the spirit world that 
she is interested in, that are inter- 
ested in her and also interested 
in Feda, and that’s interesting to 
her. She needs help. 


L.W.A.: Ask Mr. 
help her. 


She doesn’t need help. I think 
she thinks she is just as clever as 
they are. 


Ned to 


There is a man in the spirit 
world, someone who passed over 
before she did, and she was very 
pleased to see him again. The 
initial W. 

This gentleman on the earth, I 
do not feel he is going to her just 
yet. She gives me a very strong 
feeling she is going to work with 
him, as if there was something 
to do here. I think he is rather 
important. There will be things 
that she will try to do through 
him. She will influence him. I 
feel she will help other people 
through him. She is not just 
linking up with him because she 
is fond of him. She is fond of 
him, she loves him, but I feel it 
is more than that. He is not like 
an idle man, not one of these 
people who is sitting down and 


Just outside the city we had a 
twelve acre tract on which we 
had planned to build. Mrs. Blair 
had been interested in the develop- 
ment of a garden on this tract. 
There were trees, but no place 
“to sit there.” 


Mrs. Blair had a very fine mind. 
She was not vain about it but all 
people with good minds know 
something of their capacity. 

Correct for her father. His 
name was William. 


This description, as far as it 
goes, fits in with my life as a 
hard-working lawyer. I do a 
considerable amount of writing in 
my work. I have written some 
for publication on legal matters 
and also on subjects of public 
interest. 


Note by L. W. A.: Feda’s state- 
ment that this man is “rather 
important,” which she amplifies 
later, is fully justified by his 
biography in Who’s Who in 
America. 
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doing nothing. His mind is work- 
ing. He is keeping up and doing 
things. Again I am getting some- 
thing to do with writing. I am 
getting papers again, and this man 
he has got something to do with 
those papers. 


Has he got something to do 
with an office, not an ugly office, 
a nice office? Some people might 
call it a room, like a room where 
you could have books and do 
serious work. That’s right, Mrs. 
Lyddie. 


Had he got a picture of his 
lady, sitting down in a chair? It 
was a very nice one, and had been 
taken some time ago. She is not 
quite sitting straight in the chair. 
She is turned aside a little, one 
arm is sticking out a little on the 
side, resting on something, I do 
not know if it is the chair or 
something close to the chair. 


I feel as if some of the ancestors 
of the lady would be not quite 
ordinary people. They would be 
people who had done out-of-way 
things. They were not ordinary, 
dull, doing-the-same-things-all- 
the-time kind of people. Wait a 
minute. 


Do you know someone called 
Charles, Charlie, connected with 
this lady? Now I am jumping to 
the gentleman on the earth. He 
has been linked up with Charles. 
That’s why she is speaking about 
it. Charles, Charles, Charles; I 
get that several times over. 


Enemy, enemy—I do not think 
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My offices are well-furnished 
and well-equipped, consisting of 
a reception room, private offices, 
clerical room, and a large library. 


This is an excellent statement 
about a picture of Mrs. Blair 
which is in my bedroom. It was 
taken when she graduated from 
high school. She is sitting in a 
chair but turned distinctly to one 
side and one arm is around a 
large bunch of roses. 


There have been several of 
Mrs. Blair’s ancestors who were 
definitely not ordinary people. 
This goes as far back as the 
Henry Loren who played an im- 


portant part in early American 
history. 


Mrs. Blair had a brother named 
Charles who is sometimes called 
Charlie. She was very fond of 
him, as I am now. 


I cannot locate this. 
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it is something now she is speak- 
ing of; something in the past, 
someone who acted more like an 
enemy than a friend. I am going 
back from all what she has been 
saying. She is taking me back to 
a condition that somebody injured 
them. That’s right. Mrs. Lyddie, 
there has been something coming 
up lately that reminded the gentle- 
man of that unfortunate affair. 
It has been like a sort of echo of 
it lately. Someone acted like an 
enemy. That’s sometime ago now, 
and it was an unhappy condition. 
They had been very unhappy 
about it. But there has been a 
happening lately that’s been a 
reminder, and she wanted him to 
know that she knew. 


The daughter will develop later. 
I do not know why she says later. 
Every time I talk about the 
daughter she says later. 


Someone connected with her, 
Jeffy or Jerry, like Gerald or 
Jerry, I am getting a name like 
that with her. I think the gentle- 
man on the earth knows that. I 
feel the solution comes from him. 


I also feel her building up very 
strongly a very elderly man with 
grey beard, with a grey beard. I 
get rather a distinguished face, 
very good features, a bit thin, 
balded on the top, but a very nice 
man, a very good man, but I feel 
he has been over for a good many 
years. 


Note by L.W.A.: This pas- 
sage may be a confused fore- 
runner to Feda’s statements in 
the second sitting which Mr. Blair 
relates to his disagreement with 
the Comptroller. See page 214. 


Our youngest daughter has 
developed intellectually to an un- 
usual extent. 


Note by L. W. A.: When speak- 
ing of “development” Feda gen- 
erally means psychic development. 


I can recall nothing except that 
Jerry was a rival when I was per- 
suading Mrs. Blair to marry me. 
He remained, however, a friend. 


This description applies to my 
paternal grandfather in each one 
of the eight specified points. 
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Summary of Wrong Statements Omitted from the Record 
of July 20th, 1937. 


The lady worried about her eyes before she passed over; » 
associated vanity case with a little brush; strong feeling 
that L. W. A. knew the place where this lady used to be; 
attempt at names, not identified (Ellen or Ella, Henriette, 
Henry, or Harriet); confused impression of someone 
wrecked or washed up connected with the lady; anniversary 
in February; the lady worried about a symptom of illness— 
the meaning of this not identified. 


Record of Sitting with Mrs. Leonard, July 31, 1937, at 
Tankerton; recorded in shorthand by the sitter, 
Lydia W. Allison. 


Note by L.W.A.: This record is printed almost verbatim as tt 
concerns Feda’s statements relating to the “lady with the case.” 


[Feda opened the sitting in the usual manner and went 
on to say that the lady with the “little round thing” (vanity 
case) wanted to get in touch with a “gentleman on the earth 
plane.” She then insisted in characteristic fashion that the 
lady had given a “sign” of her presence to the gentleman. | 


FEDA ANNOTATIONS BY Mr. BLAIR 


[Explanatory Notes in brackets] [My own comments preceded by 
initials | 
Did I tell you this lady had a We have three daughters. 
daughter? Because I keep get- 
ting that. She jumps from the 
daughter to the gentleman and 


from the gentleman to the 
daughter. 


And is there an initial F con- My initial is F. Mrs. Blair’s 
nected with this lady? Because only sister is named Elizabeth— 
where she is standing I see an F. initial E. 

There is an E too connected, an 
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E, an initial E. That’s someone 
linked with her rather closely, 
isn’t it? 


L. W.A. I will find out. 


Yes, that’s right. And a B, 
and they are both linked up. Wait 
a minute. 


Why do I get some link or 
interest with her—has she ever 
owned things like long time ago 
like ancient things? Oh, she is 
trying so hard to get something 
through. It is something you 
have had an interest or link with. 
Now look, she has got some great 
interest in certain things that 


were to do with the past, long ° 


time ago. She owned one or two 
relics of the past that were very 
interesting and that she was very 
what you call attached. I feel as 
if she had been connected with 
people of a bygone time that were 
rather important. 


Do you know, she had some 
things what you call ancestors or 
connections in her family that 
rather made history, been im- 
portant in some ways. I think 
that’s right. She wanted to say 
that she had been so interested in 
meeting them, because the gentle- 
man should know about it. She 
happened to have some connec- 
tion like that, but she was inter- 
ested in some very ancient people 
when she was here on the earth. 
She was interested in people of 


The daughter of Mrs. Blair’s 
only sister, Elizabeth, is named 
Betty—initial B. 


Note by L. W.A.: “Blair,” as 
previously stated, is a pseudonym. 


Mrs. Blair possessed some heir- 
looms that had come down to her 
through several generations. 


Note by L. W. A.: In my per- 
sonal sittings Feda has described 
my interest in “things that were 
to do with the past.” 


Note by L. W. A.: Mrs. Blair’s 
ancestors were “rather impor- 
tant.”” See annotation, page 209. 


Mrs. Blair had more than an 
ordinary interest in family his- 
tory. 


Note by L.W.A.: As already 
stated, Mrs. Blair had several an- 
cestors who “made history” and 
in whom she had a lively interest. 


bygone times. Apart from her 
relations she was interested in 
things of the past, and also, as 
well as that, she had in her own 
family some interesting connec- 
tions away back that were rather 
important in a sort of historical 
way. They had things in their 
lives that made marks like in 
them, and development. 


But she was also a very prac- 
tical lady what was interested 
about the present. She wasn’t one 
of those dreamy ones who lives in 
the past. She was practical and 
she would take care of her home. 
She made a good thing of her life 
when she was here on the earth. 
She was one of those people that 
would make people happy and 
comfortable around her. 


I feel, (sotto voce: I do not get 
this, lady.) I do not feel this lady 
passed over with an accident or 
ordinary killing. I feel she had 
some illness, and that she was not 
well for some time before she 
passed over. Sometime before, 
good while before. But just 
toward the end she seemed to go 
rather quickly. She seemed to go, 
but she had been ill before that. 
I feel like a kind of feeling of 
surprise in some people’s mind 
that she had passed over. 


She was very pleased about 
something that has been happen- 


ing about the gentleman on the 
earth. 


L.W.A. What about that, 
Feda? 
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Mrs. Blair was practical in the 
management of her home, made 
a good thing of her life, and un- 
derstood how to make people 
around her happy and comfort- 
able. 


Mrs. Blair was not killed in an 
accident. (Note that Mrs. Alli- 
son had been misinformed as to 
this.) Mrs. Blair had a serious 
illness and operation about three 
years before her death but had 
entirely recovered health and 
strength. Her last illness was 
sudden and short. 
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That’s right. Now that feeling 
is coming very much stronger. 
She feels she is helping him in a 
sort of way that makes her very 
happy. F, I see an F. F’s very 
important. I see K near her too. 
Wait a bit. I better be more sure 
if itisa CoraK. She is trying 
to give me the sound. She is try- 
ing to say a letter, C or K. 


Now she wanted to come back 
a bit with things she has been 
pleased, pleased with, what he has 
done, and things that happened 
rather lately round him. 


L. W. A. I wish she could tell 
me something about that. 


Like this. I feel I want to clap 
hands and be happy, like my bless- 
ing on it, such a good linking up, 
this something. Oh, dear, what 
does she mean? I want to link up 
with something. I feel so much 
safer about him. I feel happy. 
Now he was a bit uncertain about 
all this at one time, but this lady 
wanted him to know it is all right. 
She wants him to feel strong. 
This feeling comes very strongly 
to me. It is as strong as any feel- 
ing I have ever had at any sitting. 
She wants him to know he has 
done right, and that it meets with 
her approval, and that she has 
been at the back of it. I’ve got to 
hit you, Mrs. Lyddie [medium 
pounding my shoulder], I feel it 
is coming so strong. I got to hit 


Note by L. W. A.: K is the 
correct initial of Mr. Blair’s 
State. See following note. 


Special Note by Mr. Blair 
which will be referred to fre- 
quently, as the record proceeds. 


This reference to some things 
of a pleasant nature which had 
happened lately to me is referred 
to many times in this sitting and 
always correctly. I give here a 
full statement and will refer back 
to this note in later notes. The 
whole seems to me of almost 


startling evidential value. F is 
the initial of my name. 
Two incidents are involved: 


(a) I had been Director of Public 
Works in my State. About a year 
and a half before the sitting the 
then Comptroller and I had a 
heated disagreement about ques- 
tions of policy, etc. He removed 
me from office. This was made 
a major issue by his successor. 
About six months before this 
sitting the new Comptroller took 
office. With a good deal of 
publicity he announced his first 
official act would be to restore 
me to the position from which I 
had been removed. I am now 
(and was when the sitting was 
held) Director of Public Works 
in my state. . 


(b) A local university had 
about a month before the sitting 
conferred an honorary LL.D. 
degree on me. 
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somebody. I got to push it through 
because it will relieve this lady’s 
mind. 


You see, what’s been happening 
on the earth is good for him but 
as if she has been saying, “It is 
good for me.” 


Has he been writing? She is 
showing me pen and a bit of 
paper. She is showing me bit of 
writing, and that’s got something 
to do with what she is pleased 
about. Something been put in 
writing, I am sure. Wait a min- 
ute. Why does she show me this, 
papers filled up? I do not know 
what that means. Has he signed 
something? I keep seeing a book 
and him signing something. It is 
like a part of what she is pleased 
over. 


L.W.A. A book, Feda? 


As I sign his name in a book, 
it is something you don’t know 
about at all. She thought you did. 
Oh, she is very pleased indeed. 
She is awful happy about what’s 
happened. But he had to sign his 
name in a book, and that’s been 
lately, and it is all part of it. 


L. W. A. She has been watch- 
ing him, hasn’t she, Feda? 


Oh, she never leaves him. Has 


he been to a kind of public insti- 
tution ? 


L. W. A. What about that? 


A kind of public institution, a 
pretty big place and a rather im- 
portant one as well, and I feel he 
has been very linked up with this 
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This is very remarkable. (See 
Special Note, page 214.) The 
oath of office of Director of 
Public Works is signed in a large 
book kept in the Comptroller’s 
office. Of course I signed it. 


(See Special Note, Page 214.) 
As Director of Public Works, my 
headquarters are in “a kind of 
public institution.” 


J 
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place before. He has been rather 
particularly linked with this pub- 
lic institution lately. I feel as 
though he has been rather im- 
portant to it and it has been im- 
portant to him lately. Now then, 
wait a bit, lady. Here again I 
come to the signing. Well, look, 


she’s showing me something sym- 
bolic. 


He’s on a pinnacle in this place. 
She built up like a little high 
throne and she is sticking him up 
on it. I get first the pinnacle and 
then the throne and he has been 
stuck on it. This has all to do 
with the institution. He feels 
swelled up and important there, 
you know what you feel, swelling, 
and it has all been very good. It 
has all been like the top, some- 
thing that came up that was very 
difficult about the same time, but 
he sort of overcame the difficulty, 
and it all seems right. 


Wasn’t there something about 
him not being very well not long 
ago? 

L. W. A. What about that? 


Oh, something worried her, 
something went wrong, something 
to do with his health. She is not 
worried now. I do not get a feel- 
ing of worry now; but I felt she 
was. 


What’s a leader? 
lead ? 


Does he 
I feel someone leading 


or controlling something. I got a 
little wand in my hand and I feel 
as if I am controlling something. 
That’s right. 


(See Special Note, Page 214.) 
The reference is perfectly clear. 


For a few years I have occa- 
sionally had some trouble with 
my health but nothing really 
serious. 


(See Special Note, Page 214.) 
This is evidently a reference to 
my again having become Director, 
etc. 
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L. W. A. Could she give me a 
little more about that? 


I may be getting this symbolic- 
ally. I am sitting up as if I am 
ruling something. He has jumped 
up lately, hasn’t he? He has 
jumped up. I feel he’s got some- 
where lately. He jumps up. He 
got somewhere and he had been 
photographed and he didn’t like 
that. He had some photographs 
taken and he didn’t like it. 


(Sotto voce: Oh, did he? Did 
he, lady? Wait, I tell her.) Did 
he have some special clothes 
lately ? Did he dress a bit different 
lately? Didn’t he have some spec- 
ial clothes for what we have been 
talking about and for the photo- 
graph? Because I feel all dressed 
up. Like the hymn that sitter 
told me “all dressed up and no 
place to go.” But this gentleman 
was all dressed up because he got 
a place to go to. And she said he 
doesn’t particularly like having 
to be all dressed up. But she giv- 
ing all these things because she 
has been watching him. 


Doesn't he have to look through 
papers a lot? He has papers put 
before him and goes “Hoo!,” 
like that, as if to say, “That not 
much good!” And some papers 
he will say, “Oh, yes, that’s good, 
that’s right.” Like I feel him 
going through these papers, I am 
kind of feeling them. Doesn’t he 
need a good many papers on cer- 
tain days? I feel on certain days 
he would have people in front of 
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The press took pictures of my 
being sworn in by the new Comp- 
troller and I didn’t like it. 


(See Special Note, Page 214.) 
I think this refers to the honor- 
ary degree. I “dressed up” in an 
academic gown and cap and the 
press took photographs. 


Note by L. W.A.: When Mr. 
Blair called on me several weeks 
after receiving the record, I asked 
him whether he disliked being 
“dressed up” in cap and gown 
for the occasion. He laughed and 
replied: “No man likes it.” 


This whole paragraph is cor- 
rect as applied to a lawyer’s work. 
Note the words “judgment” and 
“opinion.” 


) 
0 
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him, like a little gathering of 
people, as if they was listening to 
him and rather like looking up to 
him in a way. Has it something 
to do with a Day of Judgments? 
I am not getting it quite right, but 
that is it in a way. I am getting 
like Day of Judgment, do you 
see? Oh, that’s right in a way 
It isn’t what she would have called 
it, but she says, “Oh, yes, it is 
right in a way.” As if people 
was listening very carefully to 
him. They sort of looking up to 
him and waiting for his opinion. 
I’ve got to think of the word 
judgment somehow. The word 
comes to me; oh, that does come 
to me very, very strongly, the 
idea of judgment. 


What is it—to seal, to seal, 
seal? I do not know what this is. 
Does he have anything to do with 
seals? I got a feeling she keeps 
giving me the word “seals.” And 
hasn’t he got something to do, 
and does he train seals? (Sotto 
voce: Do you mean performing 
one?) No, no, Mrs. Lyddie, not 
performing seals. Do not put 
that down. It is wrong. I don’t 
mean seals what catches balls. 
You needn’t write that, because 
the lady says he never has done 
that. Something to do with seals 
and learning and training for 
something carefully. Stamping, 
and I got it mixed up, like stamp- 
ing. The lady says that you know 
what she is trying to describe, 
that it hasn’t anything to do with 
animals at all. Anyhow, she is 
awful pleased over this. 


The word “seal” is, of course, 
relevant to a lawyer’s work. Note 
that Feda evidently did not un- 
derstand its significance, but the 
lady said “Mrs. Lyddie”’ would 
understand. 


Note by L.W.A.: I thought 
Mr. Blair was a lawyer and “seal’ 
seemed appropriate. 
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Is he fond of music? Does he 
go to a place where there is music, 
and something that makes him 
think of this lady, and somewhere 
where he has lately been that 
makes him think of her? I do not 
know why that comes in here, 
but she gives it. I expect this 
fits in here, though perhaps you 
didn’t think so. 


Oh, hasn’t there been a kind of 
ceremony, something he has goné 
through or gone into recently that 
you would call a kind of cer- 
emony or ordeal that he has gone 
through? 


Change his name? I want you 
to put it down like a question. He 
hasn’t changed his name lately, 
has he? But there’s something 
that he has done lately that’s made 
some alteration about his name 
lately. Yes, it has; the way he 
had put his name. I know that 
it’s very peculiar, but she is giv- 
ing it to me so strongly what has 
been happening to him lately is 
the materialisation or realisation 
of something that she and he 
dreamt of and talked over and 
hoped might be. This nice thing 
that’s happened to him lately, he 
would have liked it to have hap- 
pened in her earth life. Certain 
things that have happened he 
would have liked her to have 
been with him too, with him. 
That’s right, that’s right. Now, 
wait a bit. 
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I am not sure about the refer- 
ence here. Mrs. Blair was musi- 
cal, but I am not at all so. If the 
statement “this fits in here” means 
to refer to the University it is, 
however, clear because Mrs. Blair 
and I always went to football 
games played by its teams any- 
where near our home and there is 
music at these games. I go now 
and doing so “makes him think 
of this lady” always. 


I went through “a kind of 
ceremony” when the honorary 


degree was conferred. It was a 
“kind of ordeal.” 


This is very good. Feda gets 
the impression that I have not 
changed my name but something 
has happened lately that could 
change the way of writing it. 
This is correct as related to the 
honorary degree. I could (but 
do not) call myself Doctor. The 


- reference is also to an honor; 


something Mrs. Blair had talked 
about. She was always more in- 
terested in any distinction or 
honor for me than in the purely 
business side of my work and 
talked about such things. 


Note by L. W.A.: The hon- 
orary degree was conferred on 
Mr. Blair two months before the 
date of this sitting, May 30, 1937. 
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October, October. What does 
she mean? October. He will be 
doing something that is impor- 
tant in connection with all this, 
he will be doing it in October. 
She has heard him say so. He’s 
been like looking forward, and 
this will be in October. Some- 
thing that will happen of an im- 
portant kind in October, and he 
has rather expected it. That’s 
right, that’s right, Mrs. Lyddie. 


Has he got some more money 
lately, too, something that’s made 
things easier, to do with money? 
And again I have been looking 
ahead a bit, as if I have been 
looking forward to next winter, as 
if saying, Oh, that will be better 
next winter. She’s talking about 
money. He is not a man who is 
always thinking about money; he 
doesn’t concentrate on it; he 
doesn’t always hold on to it; but 
at the same time certain things 
that have been happening, and 
are happening, that would make 
anybody in his position say the 
same thing. There have been 
changes, changes in his material 
life. 


Now she looks back to when 
she was on the earth, and she re- 
members talking and thinking 
about a similar condition and posi- 
tion to that which he is in now, 
not quite the way because the cir- 
cumstances were different, but we 
were contemplating the possibil- 
ity of such a position but from 
another angle to the present one. 
And we were talking about some- 


Reference to October not iden- 
tified. There was, however, a 
meeting of the Board of Public 
Works scheduled for the follow- 
ing September and October. (See 
Special Note, Page 214.) 


There has been a distinctly fav- 
orable turn in some of my invest- 
ments. The favorable turn con- 
tinued into the following winter. 


I do not think a great deal 
about money — probably not as 
much as I should. 


Mrs. Blair had talked of the 
possibility of my holding public 
office later in life. The reference 
here is related, I think, to Special 
Note, page 214. Director of 
Public Works is considered a 
public office of real distinction in 
my state. I refer to the office, 
not the incumbent. Although the 
Board of Public Works was not 
created until after Mrs. Blair’s 
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one, someone else who was then 
occupying a similar position and 
going through similar conditions. 
So what’s been happening lately 
had a sort of connection with 
what we talked about, visualized, 
long ago. 


But they didn’t always live in 
this place, did they? She is jump- 
ing me to different atmosphere, 
I have got a feeling she is jump- 
ing me back to another place al- 
together. Weren’t they connected 
with a different town? I do not 
know what she means, but she is 
taking me to this condition away 
from here. 


I told you I sensed the daugh- 
ter. I do not know whether she 
has got more children, but I only 
sensed the one. I can’t feel any 
more. But the reason I am say- 
ing this is I got a very peculiar 
feeling, very, very peculiar. I get 
something about another child, 
not a child on the earth, but a 
child that either didn’t live or 
wasn’t formed properly, a child 
that should have come to her. 
Perhaps you could find out about 
that. I do not think you would 
know that. 


What does he carry that little 
stick for, that gentleman on the 
earth? Does he use a little stick? 
It isn’t a pencil. Perhaps I 
shouldn’t say stick, but I feel a 
rod or something. Does he use 
it? Does he point out something 
with it? But I feel he got a stick 
and he has been doing something 
lately rather out of the ordinary, 
and I am using a stick. I am 


death, we had had several friends 
whose careers in the Public 
Works system we followed with 
interest. 


Mrs. Blair and I are natives of 
the same city. As a small boy I 
lived in Washington for three 
years. 


We have other children besides 
the daughter. The other refer- 
ences are not correct. 


This is not clear enough to be 
understood. But I used a stick 
sometimes in taking walks both 
in town and in the country. 
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choosing a stick, I might be pick- 
ing it out from other sticks, and 
I am looking at it carefully to see 
if it is the right kind of stick. 


Has he been somewhere lately 
where there is a platform? I got 
a room with a platform. Has he 
been on the platform? I am sure 
it is something he has been doing, 
something with a platform, and 
the lady was with him on it, and 
she thought how surprised the 
people would be if they had seen 
her there! They all would have 
run out of the place, she says. I 
think they would all have run out 
of the place. Oh, she thinks they 
might have wanted to investigate 
her; but I think they would have 
run! I’m sure they would have 
run. 


Has he anything to do with the 
letter P? Not his name. Doesn’t 
he do something you would de- 
scribe with a word P ? It 
looks like a P. She seems to think 
you would know that. Something 
to do with his life, his work. 


Where’s he been where the 
long tables were? I see a room 
and long table, and I was going 
to say benches or something, 
something long and rather nar- 
row. It feels very clean and tidy 
in this room, and very bare. It 
isn’t a pretty room. I do not feel 
curtains and cushions—bare. I 
feel I am putting my hand round 
something glass, glass there, and 
I also feel a cupboard with doors 


The honorary degree was con- 
ferred on a stage or platform, in 
a building. 


P not identified. 

Note by L. W A.: “P” is the 
initial of the word plead, an es- 
sential part of a lawyer’s work. 
If taken in conjunction with the 
other appropriate statements, it 
fits in. But isolated initials at best 
carry little weight. 


This could refer to a court 
room, director’s room or board 
room. It seems to be confused. 


Further Proxy Sittings with Mrs. Leonard 


that lock; and whatever’s kept in 
the cupboard would be closed up 
or locked. 


Will you ask him whether he 
has bought something for seeing 
through something, for examin- 
ing through? I feel I want to 
hold something up to my eyes for 
examining better. You see what 
I mean? I want to get the right 
idea. I feel I am getting some- 
thing to see very carefully with. 


Stone steps; has he something 
to do with a building that would 
have stone steps inside? I know 
steps outside of buildings are 
stone, but this one, stone steps 
inside. 

[Feda, at this point, gave a 
lengthy description of a public 
monument and its setting which 
she said had a peculiar signifi- 
cance for Mr. and Mrs. Blair. 
L. W. A.] 


Is there a large gateway, a kind 
of imposing opening, an opening 
or gateway of an impressive kind? 
What’s the invalids doing? Close 
here are invalids or cripples. I 
sort of feel them. I do not know 
whether it is a place where they 
all meet together or not, but I 
feel them just the same. I get 
invalids or cripples. 


[Feda continued by referring 
to something French but not in 
France relating to Mr. Blair. This 
reference had no meaning for 
him. L. W.A.] 


And has he been thinking of 
going on a ship lately? He has 
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I had been using a glass to 
study a questioned signature to 
a paper. A magnifying glass is 
kept in my desk. 


Possibly the public building 
where I was sworn in as Director 
of Public Works. The idea in 
Special Note, page 214, keeps re- 
curring throughout the sitting. 


I cannot identify the monument 
but I was and am a Trustee for 
a hospital for crippled children. 
Mrs. Blair was interested in such 
work. 


I had given some thought to 
a sea trip. 
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either been talking of a ship or 
thinking of a ship just lately. 


I got to be a bit careful to sep- 
arate my mind from this lady and 
Mrs. Buddy; but I get a very 
strong feeling, something you 
could guess why I had to do that. 
There is something about the con- 
ditions that, though I shan’t mix 
it up, I feel I have got to keep 


Note by L. W.A.: As prev- 
iously stated, I had taken many 
proxy sittings for Dr. John F. 
Thomas in which Mrs. Buddy 
was the communicator. The “con- 
ditions” between Mrs. Blair and 
Mrs. Thomas and their husbands 
were alike in some respects and 


it different. There is something very different in others. Both 

alike, in a sort of way, and I Dr. Thomas and Mr. Blair had : 

think afterwards you will know lost their wives and both had ‘ 

what I mean. certain professional interests in t 
common. But the differences in 

L.W.A. I understand, Feda. 4. background and way of life P 

of Mr. and Mrs. Blair and that : 

of Dr. and Mrs. Thomas were , 

striking. 

Note by Mrs. T. C. Guinan: ; 

After Mr. Blair’s proxy sittings ti 

with Mrs. Leonard, Dr. Thomas d 

showed me one of his own Leon- te 

ard proxy sittings of a later date I 

bearing on this similarity and h 

difference between Mr. Blair and . 

himself. I then showed him this h 

passage in Mr. Blair’s sitting. p 

Dr. Thomas was delighted with t] 

Feda’s subtle distinction. T 

se 

ce 

In closing I quote two complete passages from a third er 

proxy sitting I had with Mrs. Leonard for Mr. Blair on Ww 

January 9th, 1938. th 

al 

pe 

FEDA ANNOTATIONS BY MR. BLAIR I 

Ww 


Look, Mrs. Lyddie—1903—it 
is a long time ago—1903—will 


I graduated in class of 1903. 
Arrangements are in progress 
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you say 1903. He has had a link 
up with the past and particularly 
with 1903. There has been some 
matter within the last week or 
two coming up connected with 
people and happenings of that 
time. It is a long time ago, isn’t 
it Mrs. Lyddie? It is a long time 
ago but it is right. It was rather 
important. 


Mrs. Lyddie, did I tell you that 
this lady had gone rather quickly 
at the end because I think that 
was right. I feel it again. I do 
not think he was expecting her 
to die then. Going back to her 
passing—ask him if he remembers 
anything about a Monday before 
her passing. And if he remem- 
bers trying very hard to do some- 
thing for her on a Monday be- 
fore her passing. He wasn’t al- 
together successful in what he 
tried to do. Not altogether—he 
didn’t do quite what he wanted 
to do but he did something else. 
He hadn’t done quite what he 
hoped to do for her but he did 
something else in its place—as if 
he was saying to himself “Oh 
probably this will do.” That was 
the Monday before she passed. 
There was someone he wanted to 
see, some interview, and he 
couldn’t see this person in time. 
Someone he wanted to see and he 
couldn’t see them in time. There 
were some people important just 
then—an H—and I am getting 
an M—and I feel that those were 
people important about that time. 
I do not know if it fits in with 
what she just said but I get H 
and M, or M and H. 


now for the 35th anniversary of 
the class and for a reunion. 


{ returned to my home on the 
Monday before Mrs. Blair’s 
death. I found her seriously ill. 
We went to a specialist that day 
and a minor operation was per- 
formed without beneficial results. 
Later I called in a Dr. M. and 
wanted to get a Dr. H. but 
did not. 
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Obituary — Professor Hans Driesch 


During the past year three scientist-philosophers have 
been lost to us. Last August Sir Oliver Lodge died at his 
home in Wiltshire. In January Professor Henri Bergson 
died in Paris after making a final heroic protest in defence 
of religious and intellectual freedom against the Nazi 
tyranny. And on April 17th the philosopher and biologist, 
Professor Hans Driesch, died in Germany. All three men 
were as outstanding for their moral courage as for their 
intellectual genius and in spite of their difference in nation- 
ality they were brothers in a common interest. During their 
lives they contributed much to the advancement of psychical 
research and lent to it the full weight of their prestige. 


Professor Driesch was born in Kreunznach in 1867. 
After studying at Hamburg, Freiburg, Munich and Jena, 
he became a research biologist. In 1891 he made his well- 
known experiments with the egg of the sea-urchin, the 
results of which appeared to him so revolutionary that he 
was influenced into the field of philosophy. He then went 
to the University of Heidelburg where he was appointed 
Professor of Philosophy. Later he taught at Cologne and 
Berlin. He delivered the Gifford Lectures at the University 
of Aberdeen in 1907 and these lectures were later published 
as one of his chief works, The Science and Philosophy of 
the Organism.’ In 1922 and 1923 he succeeded Professor 
John Dewey as visiting lecturer at the Imperial University 
at Peking, and in 1926 he visited the United States as ex- 
change professor at the University of Wisconsin. While 
in this country he gave an interesting address on vitalism 
and psychical research to members of the American Society 
for Psychical Research. 


4 The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. The Gifford Lectures de- 
livered before the University of Aberdeen in the year 1907 (2nd volume, 1908) : 
Adam & Charles Black, London. 1908. 
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Among the other published works of Professor Driesch 
we may mention Mind and Body,’ a criticism of psycho- 
physical parallelism, and a more general philosophical work, 
Man and the Universe... He is best known to readers of 
the literature of psychical research for his Crisis in Psy- 
chology,* which contains a theoretical discussion of psy- 
chical phenomena, and for his Psychical Research.’ 


To return to the biological experiments which so greatly 
affected Professor Driesch’s philosophical views, they may 
be briefly described as follows: 


When he separated the first two or the first four cleavage 
cells of the egg of a sea-urchin, he found that he had two 
or four complete organisms. By reversing the process, he 
was able to fuse two or more eggs into one giant organism. 
He further discovered that he could change the relative 
positions of eight or more cells without changing the normal 
development of the embryo. In the case of a thousand cells 
he could change or remove as many cells as he liked, where 
he liked, and still a normal organism would develop. Further 
experiments demonstrated that the same changes could be 
made in the embryos of other lower organisms, the ascidian 
Clavellina (a sea squirt), for example, or the Planaria (a 
flatworm). If they were cut into small pieces they would 
remodel themselves into complete organisms in the course 
of a few days. 


These results convinced Professor Driesch that the mech- 
anistic theory of nature was insufficient to account ade- 
quately for the facts of embryology, heredity, and organic 
movement — that, in fact, a “preformed material structure” 
was an impossibility. He was thus led to formulate his 


2? Mind and Body. Authorized translation by Theodore Besterman: Menthuen 
& Co., London. 1927. 


3 Man and the Universe. Translated by W. H. Johnson: George Allen & 
Unwin, London. 1929. 


* The Crisis in Psychology. Princeton University Press, 1925. 


5 Psychical Research. Authorized translation by Theodore Besterman: G. Bell 
& Sons, London. 1933. 
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theory of dynamic vitalism for which he became famous. 
In brief, this theory states that the organism, though with- 
out a doubt a material system and reducible to terms of 
measurement, is not mechanical. The forces of matter are 
at work in the organism, but something else is also at work 
directing the material forces. Professor Driesch gave the 
name of entelechy to this unifying, mind-like, non-material 
directing force, though pointing out that his use of the term 
did not carry exactly the same connotation as the word used 
by Aristotle. 


Entelechy has two important characteristics. It orders 
without changing the amount of energy in the organism. 
Its action is therefore ‘merely an ordering one, it ‘creates’ 
nothing, neither energy nor matter.” Secondly, its control 
upon inanimate matter has both beginning and end. The 
first occurs in assimilation, the second in dissimilation. 


The type of mediumship demonstrated by Palladino and 
Eva C., in which ectoplasmic materializations are seemingly 
produced in direct continuity with the medium’s body, ap- 
peared to Professor Driesch to be possibly a similar process 
of growth. He was thus first attracted to psychical research. 
He saw in the vitalistic view of biology a framework into 
which such phenomena might fit. In developing this possible 
connection between vitalistic biology and certain types of 
physical phenomena in which psychical research is interested, 
Professor Driesch created an interesting hypothesis and 
perhaps a novel and rewarding avenue for further inquiry. 


Professor Driesch gave in illustration of his point the 
astounding phenomenon of a tiny egg cell developing into 
the enormous and complex organism of the full-grown 
elephant. And such growth “is nothing less than a perma- 
nent stream of materializations, all of them occurring in the 
way of assimilation of a spreading entelechial control.” 
Such a process might conceivably take place in so-called 
mediumistic materializations, though the area of control 
would have to be thought of as greatly increased and the 
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whole process greatly accelerated. But the matter is al- 
ready there and need only be ordered or molded by some 
sort of super-entelechial control. This theory, of course, 
can only be put forward in those cases where the phenomena 
would appear to take place in bodily continuity with the 
medium. On this theory we need not hypothecate any 
process of “creation.” A normal process observed in biology 
is quite conceivably involved in the production of “material- 
ized” forms. Thus, certain phenomena of a physical type 
are incorporated into an hypothesis of super-vitalism. 


Professor Driesch confessed in his Presidential Address 
before the S.P.R. in 1926° that he had himself never 
carried out successful experiments in psychical research, 
and even cast some doubt upon the authenticity of physical 
phenomena of another type — those hauntings, poltergeists, 
apports, etc., which do not appear to be in continuity 
with a living body. These phenomena, and especially the 
class of phantoms which do not seem to be the effect of 
telepathic hallucination, cannot of course be “explained” by 
super-vitalism. But Professor Driesch was far from dog- 
matic, quickly adding that scientists could never say “‘never.” 
He concluded that even were there no evidence at all for 
phenomena of the ectoplasmic type, “on the foundation of 
vitalism something of the sort might be expected to exist.” 


Professor Driesch saw another important relationship 
between ectoplasmic phenomena and the normal processes 
of biology. “In embryology,” he pointed out, “an innate 
idea, as it were, is transformed into material existence. 
May it not be that acquired ideas are also transformed in 
such a way? Ina certain sense we might say, perhaps, that 
this is already the case in regeneration and adaptation, as 
these phenomena occur on the basis of a specific state of 
affection of entelechy and do not arise simply out of en- 
telechy as a whole. But we know of still other phenomena 
in which the conception of an ‘acquired’ idea comes upon 
the scene in the clearest way. 


* Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXVI. 1926-28. pp. 171-186. 
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“There are the well-known physiological effects of sug- 
gestion and auto-suggestion: inflammation may be provoked 
by the mere idea of it, and in a similar way all sorts of 
physiological processes may be influenced . . . (in such 
instances) there exists an immediate psycho-physical effect 
starting from specific mental conditions which are quite 
certainly not of the innate, but of the acquired kind.” 


Thus Professor Driesch developed his hypothesis that 
there was nothing new in materialization except the form- 
building character of such manifestations, and the fact that 
the effects are carried on outside of, though in continuity 
with, the body of the medium. He summed up his theory 
as follows: 


“Vitalism in particular, if combined with the theory of 
suggestion, prepares the road for super-vitalism, i.e., for an 
understanding of a certain class of the physical phenomena 
of psychical research... ” 


The importance of Professor Driesch’s contribution can 
only be estimated in the light of future discoveries. It 
depends upon two factors: (1) the correctness of his as- 
sumption that the ectoplasmic emanations of certain types 
of physical mediutnship are indeed developed by a biological 
process similar to embryonic growth, and (2) the validity 
of the vitalistic view of nature. 


This is not the place to embark upon a discussion of 
vitalism. The controversy of mechanistic materialism versus 
vitalism has raged bitterly since the days of Aristotle. In 
the opinion of Professor Adolf Meyer, vitalism is a re- 
current philosophical trend resulting periodically from a 
too mechanistic interpretation of nature. It is thus not a 
progressive step, but simply a revolt against materialism 
which brings back a healthy moderation to interpretations 
of natural science. 


Modern vitalism achieved its maximum popularity among 
scientists and philosophers about 1913. As a result of the 
publication of Professor William MacDougall’s book, Body 
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and Mind,’ a long debate on the subject between McDougall 
and the English scholars, Hugh Elliot and Charles Mercier, 
appeared in the pages of Bedrock’s Magazine. Professor 
Joad of Birbeck College, the University of London, has 
published a more recent theory of vitalism,*® and philos- 
ophers of the caliber of Whitehead have given arguments 
in its favor. On the other hand, Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell debated the subject in favor of mechanistic mate- 
rialism in his Herbert Spencer Lectures at Oxford in 1930, 
and Lancelot Hogben has attacked vitalism in his book, 
The Nature of Living Matter.’ Professor J. B. Haldane, 
although far from being a materialist, attacked, in his book, 
Mechanism, Life and Personality,”® the conclusions which 
Professor Driesch had drawn from his famous experiments. 
From a study of these divergent opinions one can only 
conclude that there is not much likelihood of a definite 


conclusion being reached in the near future on the issue 
of vitalism. 


Let us not forget, however, the stimulation and the 
prestige that Professor Hans Driesch gave to psychical 
research. Whatever the fate of vitalism, he proved himself, 
in pursuing an unpopular line of inquiry, to be a courageous 
and independent thinker. Unlike others, Professor Driesch 
did not consider psychical research as if it were so much 
dynamite, threatening to explode and destroy the eminence 
of men of science. On the contrary, he paid it such tribute 
that he compared the Society for Psychical Research to 
the Academy of Plato, and prophesied for it equal fame. 


JocELYN PIERSON KENNEDY. 


™ Body and Mind. Menthuen & Co., London. 1911. 


. bad Future of Life, a Theory of Vitalism. G. P. Putnam & Son, New York. 
928. 


®The Nature of Living Matter. Alfred Knopf, New York. 1931. 
Mechanism, Life and Personality. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 1921. 
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New Library Acquisitions 


We have been fortunate this year in receiving from the 
Boston Society for Psychic Research (now amalgamated 
with this Society) a number of copies of the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research. We have supplied 
the missing issues and a complete set will soon be incorpo- 
rated into the Lending Library. The Hyslop Philosophical 
Library is also in order and may be used for reference by 
Members at the rooms of the Society. The books listed 
below have been added to the Editorial Library during the 
last ten months: 

Bergson, Henri — The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 1935. 

Bridges, Horace J. — The Emerging Faith. The American Ethical 
Union, New York. 1937. Humanity on Trial. Liveright, 
New York. 1941. 

Dixon, W. Macneile — The Human Situation. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 1939. 

Dorcus, R. M., and Shaffer, G. W. — Textbook of Abnormal Psy- 
chology. The Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore. Second 
edition, 1939. 

Fisher, R. A. — Statistical Methods for Research Workers. Oliver 
& Boyd, London. Seventh edition, 1938. 

Garrett, Henry E. — Statistics in Psychology and Education. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. Second edition, 1937. 

Hettinger, J. — Exploring the Ultra-Perceptive Faculty. Rider & 
Co., London. 1941. 


Montague, William Pepperell — The Ways of Things. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 1940. 


Reiser, Oliver L. — The Promise of Scientific Humanism. Oskar 
Piest, New York. 1940. 

Seabrook, William — Witchcraft. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
1940. 

Sitwell, Sacheverell — Poltergeists. Faber & Faber, London. 1941. 

Stromberg, Gustaf — The Soul of the Universe. David McKay, 
Philadelphia. 1940. 

Stuart, C. E. and Pratt, J. G. — A Handbook for Testing Extra- 
Sensory Perception. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 1937. 


Worcester, Elwood — Life’s Adventure. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1932. 
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